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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
PUBLISHED BY ‘thou find it cold whenrobbing my store ?’’ He country, attending an appointed meeting, in 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., denied the charge, and proved so far innocent, which he had much service and great openness, 
NO. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, that he was not one of the party; but D. S./and where much tenderness was evinced. Af- 


. insi f n t he "v ing broke up, a me ai 

Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable insisted, from his countenance, that he knew/|ter the meeting bad broke up, a man, plainly 

dn dihtniade, “Bink Uetnel ent te ddress for Five eer’ of the matter than he was willing to ac-' dressed, came up to himand said, * 1 wish to 
ave = € s . ve : 

Dollars P one adaress for *¥ knowledge. He then proceeded, and immedi-|speak to thee alone.” He took David by the 

7 jately selected three others ; on which the elderjhand, and, whilst weeping, thus addressed 


Communicatio ; i i 
ations must be addressed to the Publisher) one, who appeared to have been their leader, hin: “1 wish to ask thy forgiveness, and re- 


free of expense, to whom all payments are to be 





aces informed against them, and by that means es- joice in having this opportunity. My conduct 
ae. . e ° ‘ = -s 

: caped punishment ; but he was immediately has been to me a source of grief, and at times 
—————— | banished. In less than twenty-four hours the almost bowed me to the earth.”” D_S. replied, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS | goods were all returned, also part of the money,|* [ think thou art mistaken in the person ; thou 
*|having been buried in the snow. Six of them|art a stranger to me, and I know not how any 

were imprisoned, and martial law according tojact of thine could have been connected with 
In the winter of 1753-4, a body of soldiers|the nature of the offence, executed on four—/me or mine. The man replied: “! am not 
remained stationed hear his store and dwelling,| He desired they might be spared as much as|mistaken. lam the man who shot at thee 
some of whom were in the habit of purchasing| possible, their time having nearly expired, and| when thy store was robbed.” OD. S. replied: 
goods from him. Having thus become @-|their youth and the families with whom they «I rememember the circumstance well, bat 
guainted with the premises, a party of six| were connected being such as to claim sympa- have no power toforgivesin. If thy Heavenly 
young men, who were scarcely of age, headed |thy. The one who fired the gun, with another Father will forgive thee, it is all [ ask, and am 
by an elder one, came to his store at midnight.|equally concerned, were put in irons, and de-|thankful to meet thee in this situation.” He 
while the river was frozen, and broke in/livered up to the civil authorities for punish-|requested David Sands to accompany him to 
through the door. Finding they were in the}ment; which, as the laws then were, would his house, where he found an interesting wo 
premises, and having no way to resist them,|have condemned them to death. They were man, his wife, she being a Friend's daughter, 
David Sands partly dressed himself, and while|sent to David Sands to proceed against them, but had married him contrary to the rules of 
they were forcing an entrance, raised a win-|and he directed the person who had charge of| society. But she, with her husband, had ap- 
dow, which was near the ground, and attempt-/them to take them to the county jail, about! plied to be received as members. This oppor- 
ed to go for assistance. As he was nearly out|twenty miles distant, they expecting he would|tunity was truly gratifying, particularly to one 
he saw a man point a gun towards him, upon|appear against them in the morning; bat be)so entirely given up and devoted to his mas- 
which he was favored to be able io return into! had no idea of doing so, although he permitted ‘ter’s work, as was the case with David Sands. 
the house again, not having let the window fall|them to believe that they should be punished, He labored to prepare his fellow creatures for 
from his hand. ‘The gun was so near that the|thinking it would be salutary tothem. N> one|everlasting happiness. 
flash lighted over his head. During this time!appearing against them, they were again re- 
his wifs was surrounded by the soldiers: one,/turned unto him. He told them he had no 
with a bayonet pointed at her breast, made in- wish to do anything with them, and they velialeus oleit to Priealé* ia Aaaviel, 4 
quiries for the money. She immediately told) might return to their officers; but first he had| F - a ned 

ie te tee S 3 -  ' : riends of Penketh Meeting. 
them it was in the store, and they left her to|a comfortable breakfast prepared for them, of| 
go in search of it, when she attempted to light) which they partook, while tears of gratitude! Nantucket, Sixth mo. 28, 1755. 
a candle, but they forbade it. They all rushed|ran down their pale faces; and although their! Dearly beloved Friends,—tin the sensible re- 
into the store, when D. Sands again went| hands were fastened with irons, yet it appeared | newings of that melting, humbling love, which 
through the window, and ran to the nearest|to be a very comfortable meal tothem. Inthe) hath often bowed my spirit and yours in reve- 
neighbors, [nearly a quarter of a mile] through course of their stay, the person who had charge} rend, holy worship when present with you, do 
deep snow, being but thinly clad, and without) of them, being the same who was first accused|[ affectionately sa'ute the truly living among 
his hat. The thieves seized the money drawer,|by David Sands, said: “Mr. Sands, you feel, you, as present in spirit; though for the cause 
containing about fifty dollars, aii being in|in some measure inclined to include me io the/of truth, far separated in body; yet by po 
change, or coppers, and very heavy. It being}number.” D. Sands replied, looking earnest-| means less inwardly anxious for your establish- 
dark, they supposed they were in possession of ly at him, *[ do not feel clear that thou did| ment in the unchangeable truth, than when 
a prize: they soon emptied its contents, and|not possess some knowledge of it, if I can| present among you and engaged in labor for 
then each took a load of fine broadcloth, in all! judge from thy countenance, both now and at} your help and growth into your several mea- 
amounting to about five hundred dollars. No the time; to which he answered: “ What|sures of the fulness of Christ. In which true 
other articles were disturbed, and they immedi-| man would not feel a change when examined|love, my spirit hath secretly reached toward 
ately started for West Point. David Sands) by an eye like yours, were he ever so inno-| you; and of late, with that unreserved open- 
soon returned, and with him several neighbors,|cent?”’ But David Sands never withdrew his| ness, as to allow at least a liberty to salute you 
and pursued them so closely as to pass them| first j.dgment. | with a token of love uofeigned. 
before they reached the river, they having left} He gave the prisoners mach important ad-| First, to you my beloved Friends, partakers 
the road; the men followed, and disposed of| vice, strengthening it with a hope of their for-| of the heavenly calling, who have surely known 
their goods, &c. under the snow, and before|giveness by their merciful Creator, whose kind-| Him, in whom you have believed, and been 
daylight each man was at his post. /ness they were now experiencing, through his| made witnesses of his powerful resurrection 

When the officers were informed of this af-| unbounded mercy, and not from their own me-| unto life, my soul is at this instant bowed, with 
fair, they said they would gladly find the of-|rits, which they must be sensible was the case,|and for you, that nothing may be admitied to 
fenders, but could not determine in which way|and they were bound in duty to acknowledge weaken your hold, or diminish your following 
to proceed. D. Sands proposed to have the|bis favor and merciful forbearance by their fu-|on to know him and his work, who hath made 
men placed in their ranks, and said that he be-|ture conduct. They seemed much tendered,|his voice known and his holy arm bare for your 
lieved that he could select the offenders. The|and dropped many tears, promising obedience| help. | have seen the snares laid in your way; 
Officers agreed to his proposal, but appeared|and attention to what he had so kindly express |the love of the world and the indolent rest in 
doubtful as to its success. David Sands walk-|ed, and the interest that he had manifested to-|the remembrance of former favor, together 
ed up to the first, and, with the keen eye of wards them. Thus they took leave of him) with the strong touches of heavenly help, which 
justice fixed on bim, addressed him—* Where! and his family. have been considered as marks of approbation 


(Continued.) 
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An Epistle from Samuel Fothergill, while on a 





wast thou last night?”” “Ona guard, sir, and| A number of years after this, David Sands|of your present state, rather than what. the 
acold night it was.” D. S. replied,“ Didst!was on a religious visit in a far distant! Lord Almighty intended them for, even strong 
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ifdacements to follow on to vabw niin 
fatal mistake hath sometimes led the truly vi- 
sited into a partial work, and centered them in 
a false rest; ina low and dwarfish weak state, 
subject to frequent failures and bruises, which 
have eclipsed and dimmed the beauty which 
the Lord of the heritage would have endued 
you with. Therefore, beloved Friends, wait 
for and submit to the shaking, loosening power, 
which would lead from the unnecessary embar- 
rassments of this world; for such are those 
which lead to forget God. Follow faithfally 
to Bethel, to Jericho, through Jordan and to 
the last vision of the heavenly messenger; so 
shall a double portion of his spirit rest upon 
you, and the name and cause of the Highest be 
magnified, your own treasures enlarged, and 
those who are behind encouraged, by yourex- 
ample, to diligence and steady care to possess 
the like durable inheritance. On the contrary, 
when negligence and weakness through a 
worldly spirit, prevail amongst the seeming 
foremost ranks, it encourages in undue liberties, 
relaxes necessary care alter their own help, 
and is a stumbling block in the way of the 
weak, who gladly admit of these discouraging 
prospects, as they flatter their own negligence, 
and speak a language calculated to indulge 
them in their remissness suitably to labor for 
hidden treasures in their own possession. Let, 
therefore, the word of exhortation be received 
by you, to stir up to an increase in faithful obe- 
dience; even bearing in your remembrance the 
loving kindness of the Lord of sure mercies, 
and its end, even your own establishment, and 
and the help of others by your living example; 
that you, being faithful followers of “him, who 
hath entered into rest, may say to others, * Fol- 
low me, as | follow Christ.” 

And [ am fully assured that the reverend, 
honest travellers amongst you, to W hom my 
spirit is secretly united, ‘will not be overlooked. 
Although they may have pensively to muse on 
the roll written within and without, lamenta- 
tion, mourning and woe, He, who has bowed 
the heavens and come down for the he!p of 
his own seed, will not turn away his holy ear 
from their requests, but speedily arise for their 
due deliverance, 

You also, my Friends, who are not so sen- 
sibly united by a birth from the immortal seed 
to the true family, as I have often begged for 
you, have a place in my remembrance and an 
affectionate concern that you might be pre- 
vailed with to work while it is yet day with 
you, and be excited to seek after the one thing: 
a solemn approaching hour will convince you 
that it is absolutely necessary for peace and 
rest for ever. How long has the Gracious 
Hand been extended for your help? Even all 
the day long, until the evening has drawn near, 
and His locks have been wet with its dews, 


unwilling to leave, end graciously mindful of 


you. Qh, that none such may survive the ex- 
tending of the blessed arm of all substantial 
strength and remain in advanced life, as trees 
twice dead and plucked up by the roots, re- 
served for Tophet, prepared of old, for those 
who forget God. 

And ob! thatthe youth amongst you, towhom 
even Dives’ desire for his brethren, that one 
might be raised and sent from the dead, to 
warn them, hath been granted, of which, [ am 
a living monument, might be roused in every 
heart, toseek carefully after their own interest, 


and to study betimes those things which can) 
alone make their lives truly comfortable and| 
enable them to fill up their essential duties’ 


here, and rest in peace at the solemn approach. 


This!i 


Ing edliclusion. Ww hatéver place it may now 
have with you, satisfied [am you have been 
eminently favored, and line upon line, precept 
upon precept have been given inthe spreading 
of gathering love and mercy, which my soul 
craves your revere nd rememt yrance of, to your 
profit; for they will not fail to the ground, but 
remain as profitable directions to the right- 
minded, ora dreadful handwriting upon the 
wall, against the rebellious and negligent: for 
thus even now, saith the Lord Almighty, re- 
specting the issue of his word to his visited 
people as of old; “As the rain cometh down 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, &c.”’ 

Ob! therefore, dear young Friends, be 
warned in time to bow in heart to this word, 
that you may know it to be a word of sure 
comfort in a day when nothing else can speak 
peace to the soul; and that through its sancti- 
fying virtue, you may be made vessels of ho- 
nor in the house of God, that the labor fre- 
quently and affectionately bestowed upon you 
may not be in vain to any among you; | am 
sensible there are good desires at times present 
in some of our-minds, but alas! often weak- 
ened by the hurtful things which are spread as 
snares in the path cf youth, and which often 
endanger the unwary, careless mind, and lead 
it into certain destruction: butthere is an all- 
sufficient Hand able and willing to direct and 
support in all perils, and to conduct steadily 
and safely to that desirable possession, w hich 


is reserved for those, of all ranks, and of every | 


age, who seek diligently by faith and patience, 
to inherit glory. 

I] have on my own account, cause of reverend 
worship, for the continuance of daily support, 
proportioned not to my deserving, but to the 
abundant condescension of a gracious God, who 
hath every way helped me, inwardly and out-| 
wardly, in this laborious service, and hath sup-| 
plied with wisdom and strength to labor to 
some service, and my own great peace in 
humble, reverend trust in his unchangeable 
love and help, which hath not yet failed, so 
that [ have often with a soul inwardly melted 
before the throne of grace, admired his good- 
ness, and had to acknowledge his unutterable 
kindness and mercy in engaging my heart to 
devote the bloom and strength of my life to his 
service, who is ever worthy of love, obedience, 
and the tribute of a devoted heart. 

Thus, beloved Friends, the yearnings of an 
affectionate heart reaches to you, and craves for 
you sure help in the way of righteousness and 


peace; that if I be restored to you again, there! 


may be suitable increase and growth; that you 
may be a joyful prospect to me; and that my 
return, if permitted, and of which I have asecret 
hope, may be to you, in the fulness of the 
gospel of peace, and not with sorrow and dis- 
tress on your account. 

The everlasting, holy and unchangeable God 
of all comfort be near you, to strengthen that 
which remains alive and should live, to support 
you in every difficulty and preserve you as 
a well fenced and frequently watered garden, 
is the prayer of your true friend and well- 
wisher, 

Samvet Fornerci... 

The foregoing was received and read by 


necessarily belong to the duty of Hlaih- -dealing. 
So far otherwise, a scolding preacher, or a snarl- 
ing reprover, betrays alike a gross ignorance of 
the philosophy of the human mind, and the ab- 
sence of Christian meekness; and how zealous 
soever be his aim to do good, the provokingness 
of his manner will defeat the bene volence of 
his intentions. 

The following remarks are from the pen of 
a man as distinguished for Christian piety as 
for superior genius—the immortal Cowper. 
* Noman,” says that evangelical poet, “ was 
ever scolded out of his The heart, cor- 
rupt as it is, and because it is so, grows angry 
if it be not treated with some management and 
good manners, and scolds again. A surly 
mastiff will bear perhaps to be stroked, though 
he will grow! under that operation, but if you 
touch him roughly, he will bite. There is no 
grace that the spirit of self can counterfeit with 
more success than that of zeal; man thinks he 
is fghting for Christ, when he is fighting for 
his own notions. He thinks that he ts skilfully 
searching the hearts of others, when he is only 
gratifying the malignity of his own; and chari- 
tably supposes his hearers destitute of all grace, 
tifa he may shine the more in his own eyes by 
comparison. ra 

Nor is scolding or ridicule either the proper 
way to cure men of their religious prejudices : 
for, by inflaming their anger, it renders their 
prejudices the more stubborn and inveterate. 
It isno matter how absurd, or even how mon- 
strous their errors and prejudices be, if you 
offend them by the crossness of your manner, 


sins. 


‘there is little hope of your convincing them 


afterward by the cogency of your reasoning. 

The baptist missionaries in India at first in- 
sulted, as we are told, the superstition which 
they attacked, and ridiculed and reviled the 
|Bramins in the streets, and at their festivals; 
iwhen tbe passions of the blinded and besotted 
populace were most likely to be influenced. 
But experience taught those pious and apos- 
tolical men that this was not the right way to 
make converts; for which reason, in 1805, they 
made a declaration of the great principles upon 
which they thought it their duty toact. “Itis 
necessary,” say they, “ in our intercourse with 
the Hindoos, that, as far as we are able, we 
abstain from those things which would increase 
their prejudices against the gospel. Those 
parts of English manners which are most of- 
fensive to them should be kept out of sight; nor 
is it advisable at once to attack their prejudices 
by exhibiting with acrimony the sins of their 
gods; neither should we do violence to their 
images, nor interrupt their worship.’ 


-_—>>—— — 
To the Editors of Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


I presume most of your readers have heard 
of Anthony Benezet, who lived in this city in 
‘the last century, and was not only a most ex- 
emplary Friend, but a true philanthropist.— 
Some few of the oldest inhabitants remember 


him well and honor his memory. His father 
emigrated from St. Quintin, in the north of 
France, (where Anthony was born) first to Hol- 
land, thence he went to England, and from the 
latter country he came to Pennsylvania. 

The family of Benezets were not originally 


Friends, but Huguenots. They came froin 


Friends of Penketh Meeting, atthe close of @ the South of France, during the times when 
public meeting for worship.—S. F.’s Memoirs,'Louis XIV. was persecuting his subjects, with 


page 198. 
——p——— 
THE BRIEF REMARKER. 


the vain hope of compelling them to think as 
he did on the subject of religion. This family 


|is descended from the same stock as the Bene- 


To exasperate is not the way to convince;|zets who now live principally at Nimes and 
nor does asperity of language or of manner |Congenies, i in the department of Gard, in the 
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South of France, who are the principal Friends ment, and applied to the advertiser, who was, but the Chester end is left perfectly free, so 
there. a wealthy merchant. He requested an inter- that when it « xpands by heat, or contracts by 

Although Anthony was not born a Friend, view in private, which was given him. Upon, ¢ ld, which it is constantly doing, it meets with 
he soon was convinced of the superiority of being asked why he wanted to see the mer-,no obstruction, the tube resting on cast-iron rol- 
their principles, and became one of their warm- chant, he, in his turn, asked the name of the lers, between bed-plates of the same metal, 
est advocates. He died regretted by all who person he was speaking to, so as to make no with layers of creosoted timber three inches 
knew him, and an American officer of the mistake, and, being satisfied as to that, he pro- ck. The rollers are six inches in diameter, 
army of the U. States, on seeing his funeral, duced the pocket book, with all its contents. and have sufficient play to allow 12 inches of 
observed,“ 1 would rather be Anthony Bene-'The delighted merchant asked James who be, motion. The total weight of the wrought-iron 





zet, in that coffin, than George Washington, in was, and received an account of the displea- is 1140 tons, and, including the castings of six 
“a ona ; ; pale ; 

all his glory. [his was no mean praise, con- sure of James's father, of the bind ng out, the leet at each end to give beari r on the abut- 

sidering that in the officer’s opinion, Washing- running away, and that he was then a cabin, ments, the total weight is 1300 tons. “ The 


ten was a personification of virtue. To his boy on board the Pennsylvania Packet. He tube,” says Captain Simmons, “as may be ea- 
exertions Were Owing many of the improve- then counted out five hundred pounds, which SHY conceived, is a delicate thermometer, from 
ments of the day in the treatment of the pri-jhe offered James, as the reward for the return its great length, and from the nature of the ma- 
sOners with more humanity ; the poor with of the pocket book and money. At which t rial, which is so peculiarly sensitive to tem- 


more consideration; the youth with more James, apparently somewhat surprised, said to pera ure,expaading ‘0001 of its length, or half 
kindness. But the colored population received the merchont. * Why do you give me this mo- 2n inch in this case for each increase of 15° of 
the benefit of his createst philanthropic efforts. ney ?’”? ‘To which the merchant replied, * it is temperature of Fahrenheit, and contracting in 

The whole of the family were rather re- the reward which I have offered to the finder the same ratio.” Captain Simmons made a 
markable. | was told an anecdote yesterday by for the safe return of the book and money, and number of interesting experiments, in order to 
a valued friend of one of the nearest relations of a reward to you, my boy, for your honesty.” test the safe ty of this bridge under the various 
Anthony which teaches vs two things; first,)*Ah! sir,” ‘said James, “my father never kinds of action to which it may be exposed, 
that kindness in the treatment of children is brought me up to receive five hundred pounds and the effects likely to be produced upon it 


the best; and secondly, that honesty is the best for being honest.”” ‘The merchant, struck by by the slow influence of time, and the ele- 
} so . - . ' y J . ; 
policy. the boy’s answer, particularly inquired where ments. 
) . t 5 ! "| | y : 
James Benezet, the subject of the anecdote, the Pennsylvania Packet could be found, and Having placed onthe tube a weight of 86 


was a lad living in Philadelphia, in the early then, with much apparent delight, dismissed tons (a load probably as great as will come 
yart of the last century. Forsome reason hisithe lad. He sent for the captain, and learning upon it) upon 110 feet of the centre, he found 
d I > t . i 


father, who was of an irritable disposition, be- James’s story from him, he immediately invest-'that the deflection was 1:02 inch. With 135 
came dissatisfied with him, and threatened to ed five hundred pounds in the purchase of|tons covering 135 feet in the centre, the deflec- 


punish him by binding him out to one of the goods, which he sent to Peonsylvania for the tion was 1 08 inch; and with 245, the deflec- 
meanest trades he could find, if he ever offend- benefit of James and his family, and this was|tion was 14 inch, the tube remaining 0-18 inch, 
ed him again in the same way. James, who the principal means of establishing the fortune or a little more than 1-6th of an inch, below its 
had an uncommon degree of vivacity, soon of the Benezets in Pennsylvania. — yrigival level. 

forgot his father’s threat, and very improperly, My informant assures me the above fact is A heavy loaded train of 250 tons, drawn by 


1 . ; : —— e . . = 
though, perhaps, unintentionally, gave his fa- trae, as he obtained the information from one/two engines, at the rate of 15 miles an hour, 
ther cause of offence. As good as his word,\of his nearest relatives, who received it, him-|prodaced a deflection of only 1-08 tnch, and 


i d 
the father bound him apprentice to a shoe-j\self, from the owners of the ship. scarcely any perceptible vibration. ‘wo loco- 
maker. James remonstrated, told his father Busutevs. | motives, weighing together about 50 tons, when 
his talents entitled him to a better condition, met panion passed through the tube with a velocity of be- 
and that if he persisted in so binding him, he RAILWAYS. tween 20 and 25 miles an hour, occasioned a 
would runaway the first opportunity. He kept Concluded.) deflection of 0-5, or litthe more than half an 
his word. Tur Conway tubular bridge, which is now inch, and a_ vibration almost imperceptible. 


About this time, Joshua Fisher and Son completed, and daily used for the passage of Captain Simmons has assigned satisfactory rea- 
owned the ship Pennsylvania Packet; it was'trains, consists of a horizontal square tube of sons why no evil is to be appre hended from 
a regular trader between Philadelphia and! wroughtiron, resting on piers of solid masonry,|time, by loosening the rivets, or changing the 
London, and was about to sail. When the!400 feet distant from each other. ‘The whole texture of the material. Nor does he appre- 
captain, whose name was Peter Osborne, and Jenoth of the tube is 424 feet, its extreme depth bend any injurious effects from the oxidation of 
who was also a Friend, got out to sea, he was 25 feet 6 inches in the centre, 22 feet 6 inches the iron from steam or damp air, or the vapor 
astonished to find a boy on deck whom he did at the ends, and so formed as to leave a clear of sea-water, or from the continued action of 
not know. ‘The lad went up to him, told him space within, 21 feet 8 inches in height at the high winds. 
his name was James Benezet, that his father centre, 18 feet 8 inches high at the ends, and; ‘The Britannia Tubular Bridge over the Me- 
had bound him to a trade below his condition,,14 feet 3 inches wide. This tube, as it is|mai Straits is a work still more magnificent. 
and that he had told him he would run away; rather improperly called, is in reality a rec- This bridge takes its name from the Britannia 
that he had consequently come on board of his tangular tunnel, or hollow square iron box, rock, which stands in the middle of the Straits. 
vessel, just before it left the wharf, with two with top, bottom and sides, but open at the|The Britannia pier, founded upon this rock, is 
loaves and a jug of water, and till then had ends, through which the trains pass upon or- equally distant from the Anglesey and Caer- 
been in the hold of the vessel, concealed. He dinary rails laid on the bottom. Al! round the narvon piers, being 460 feet in the clear from 
promised the captain toserve him, and assured open ‘part for the admission of the trains, there/each. The object of these three piers is to sus- 
him he would have no cause to complain of is a great deal of wrought-iron carpeniry, or|tain the four ends of the four long tubes which 
him, if he would treat him kindly. Pleased framing, for the purpose of giving strength to are to span the distance from shore to shore. 


with his appearance, the captain took him into the whole structure, the work onthe top, at From the Angi sev and Cae rharvon piers other 
favor. Arrived at London, James was repeat- the bottom, and on the sides, having each a four tubes pass to the abutments on the shore. 


edly sent on shore on errands, and always re- separate function to perform; and it is in this The pile of masonry on the Anglesey side is 
turned with punctuality, and manifested much part of his work that the science of Mr, Ste- 163 feet six inches high, and 173 feet in length 
intelligence in all he did. One day he went phenson is pre-eminently evinced. The ob- from the front to the end of the wing walls. 
to the Pennsylvania Coffee House. Here, ject of the iron work above the top, consisting These wing walls terminate in fine pedestals, 
he had occasion to go into the yard, and ina of eight square cells or tubes, is to resist com- upon which are placed two colossal lions. ‘The 
recess there, he founda pocket book ; he put pression; that of the work below the bottom, Anglesey pier is about 196 feet high, the bot- 
it carefully under his sailor jacket, and march- consisting of six square cells, is to resist ten- tom of the tubes being 124 feet above low wa- 
eloff. On examination it was found tocontain sion; and that of the sides, to secure the com-/ter. [tis 55 feet wide and 32long. The Bri- 
three thousand pounds in bank notes, and many bined action of the top and bottom; the arrange- tannia pier is about 240 feet high; and the 
valuable papers. He kept it, without disclosing ment and riveting of the rolled iron plates, and Caernarvon one is of the same height and di- 
the fact to any one, and daily watched the of the angled iron, being varied to fulfil these mensions as the Anglesey pier; and the Caer- 
newspapers. At last he saw an advertisement different conditions. The Conway end of the|narvon abutment is of the same size as the one 
offering a reward of five hundred pounds for tube is immovable, being fixed on the pier,jon the Anglesey shore, its wing walls termi- 
the return of the pocket book. Next day he and made to rest on two beds of creosoted nating in pedestals for another pair of colossal 
went to the place mentioned in the advertise-|timber, with intermediate cast-iron bed-plates;|lions. The two pair of long tubes, each 470 
i ' 
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feet long, have been built on platforms, along | having increased 164 times. The same result! munications from other correspondents shal] 
the Caeraarvon shore; and the two short ones|have been obtained in railway travelling. RO hy, esseanded te 

on scaffoldings, at the proper height and in the cording to the calculations of Baron Von} , 

exact position which they are required to occupy | Reden, the following were the casualties which! ee 

when completed. ‘The tubes are constructed |took place in England, France, Belgium and| We have received a pamphlet of 38 pages, 
in the same manner as those at Conway, the|Germany, between the Ist of August, 1840,/entitled “ A defence of William Penn from 
only difference being, thatthey are 58 feet}and econ ; : 
longer and 3 feet higher. The four colossa n England, one passenger out of 869,000) : 
lions which Gukaiened the pedestals at each end| passengers, was k‘lled by his own negligence; | by the Rt. Hon. shone Bablingn Me- 
of the bridge were modelled by Mr. J. Thomas. |France, one out of 2,157,000; Belgium, one out|caulay 5 by Henry Fairbairn.” It exhibits a 
They are of Egyptian character, and have been |of 670,000; Germany, one out of 25,000,‘ 00.|/fairly written refutation of the slanders 
executed with admirable taste and skill. They |{n England, one official out of 300,000 officials, against that eminent individual, similar to 
are each <5j feet long, 12} feet high, and 8\was killed and wounded from misconduct ;! hich h h fore f d ; bj 
feet wide, and weigh about 80 tons. No less|France, one out of 5,000,000; Belgium, wa —_ _— eretolore formed the subject 
than two thousand cubic feet of stone were re-|out of 280,000; Germany, one out of 9,000,-/of articles which have appeared in this paper. 


‘the charges contained in the History of Eng- 





uired for each lion. 000. In England, one person out of 852,000!As far as his character is concerned, we 
The total length of the bridge from lion to| was killed from defective management: France. |are entirely satisfied to leave that where it 
lion is . 1835 feet. one out of 3,465,996; Belgium, one out of| 


The greatest height of the bridge above low/1,690,764; Germany, one out of 12,254,858. _— found by Macaulay, and where, notwith- 
water mark : . 240 « | standing the virulence of his efforts to blacken, 


———EEEE eee ————————eEeEeEeEE ee 
Height of bottom of tube or rails above = RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. jit still rests in the enlightened and impartial 








water > . ‘ 104 * 








incendiary to the dwellings of several unof- 


and which are but a continuation of the same 
riotous disposition which has occasionally 





if any improvement. 








have shamefully suppressed facts, and garbled 
quotations to suit his own purposes. The 
‘pamphlet now before us still further demon- 
strates the motives and the partiality of Ma- 
caulay, and as it enters very fully into mat- 


Tue Foreign news by the steamer Caledo- 
nia, so far as regards Ireland, is calculated to| 





‘Large numbers of the lowest class of the pop- 























Gitte 4k catenin id ihe bien tat: Ste PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 20, 1849. |™ind. It is our opinion that the so-called 
7 en Speers ornament ~~ | History will take its proper place in libraries 
Tit cater eit — sgcremnnnnen>: | | Within the pest few days the district of with - leuniieinamend of Scott and 
e timber used in the various ‘ ' S 
° t a Ss y 
scaffoldings . ° - 405,000 « Moyamensing has been distarbed by a band others, and be regarded hereafter as the very 
The weight of malleable iron of lawless rioters, who have set the authori-|) niant one-sided plea of an able partisan ; 
in the tubes, — . - 10,000 toi s. |ties at defiance, and applied the torch of the) 14 pevond thi oaahens k t] : 
Weight of cast iron. 4.400 y‘ 1s posterity can never rank the 
Weight of one of the largest tubes, 1,800 « : |production. Were there no data in existence 
Value of one of these tubes £51,000 fending colored people. t fute the ch de. th , ci 
‘ost 0 i . 50, At times, weare ready to hope that there ae ah tee eT eet eee er 
Cost of the scaffolding, . £50,000 ces, te, P i stances he has detailed, would still leave the 
lhe greatest railway speed that has yet been is some advancement in morals and civiliza- iota ‘ ; : 
accomplished was displayed by the Courier in|; a mono the mass of the people, and en ane eee ee Te 
travelling from Didcot to Paddington, on the 7 iv b ; ; db b \on the facts, as has been done in the present 
26th August, 1848, with the twelve o'clock ex- they are rea ee “9 a ater, “ work. The addition, however, of a very few 
press train from Exeter. This engine is one of the scenes which have lately been enacted, explanatory matters has fully developed the 
the eight wheel class, with eight feet driving lioni ft : : 
wheels, acylinder of eighteen inches, anda malignity of the professed historian, and we 
stroke of twenty-four inches. From a state of -e oranda . : h ‘doubt not, the effects will recoil with accumu- 
rest at Didcot to the time when the train en- been mani ested in t ~ city ever rene " ®\lated force upon his own head. He has been 
tered the station at Paddington, only 49’ ne of Pennsylvania Hall, give little} already severely handled by more than one 
elapsed; that is, at the average rate of S!xty-| encouragement to believe that there is much, | _,.; thi Lata A 
seven miles an hour, including the time lost in| Cwer on account of bis partisanship. An 
getting up speed when leaving Didcot, and in w heat : ae ee able writer in the London Quarterly, has 
: ; achi : to t conclusion . 
PUM eee ot Mets sgceks Ww lesting“civnsenenansen: Sant ocean; as helt ree ens ton ae Tony Sieeapclat 
which the train passed at 3h. 46’ 40” to the Pe td as. the unfinished work of James Mackintosh 
fourth mile-post, which it reached at 4h, 23'|°TP™MEM' oon ee en ee eee *\wiihout acknowledgment or apology ; and to 
263”, forty-three miles were performed in thir- real advancement either as individuals or a 7 
ty-six minutes and forty seconds, or an ave-|community. 
rage speed accomplished of upwards of seventy Sabilllipiieiee 
miles per hour. While the train is thus almost 
on the wing, beating the eagle in its flight, the 
passengers are reclining in their easy chairs, : es 
thinking or sleeping, reading or writing, as if)create serious apprehension. ; : 

, ; ters of fact giv t , . 
they were in their own happy homes—sa‘er,| It is stated that the potato rot has spread| . hed “prem - ae Poe ion 
indeed, than there, for thieves cannot rob thein to a very considerable extent in some parts). manner, 1S well entitled to considera- 
by day, nor burglars alarm them by night. at Mink cetates, . ‘The esrtienese af the| to”: 

The steam horse starts neither at the roar of : : P The pamphlet may be procured at the 
the thunderstorm, nor the flash of its fire,|!andlords and the desperation of the tenantry fh f publicat; 
‘ 7 t aa : . * |offic : 

Draughts of a purer air expel the marsh poi-|in some districts is spoken of as appalling. € of publication 
son from its seat before it has begun its work of M | eee 
death; and surrounded by conductors, the deli- ; | Manasea~-On Pith dey, 81th of Sth month, eo 
cate and timid traveller looks without dismay ulation have associated in armed bands, and |cording to the order of the Religious Society of 
on the forked messengers of destruction, 
twisting the spire, or rending the oak, or 
ragingabove thefear-stricken dwellings ofman. 

In a former article we had occasion to men- 
tion the increasing safety of steam navigation 
as exhibited in the voyages of steamers con- 
nected with the State of New York. In the 
five years ending with 1824, one life was lost 
out of every 126.211 passengers: in the same 
period ending with 1833, one life was lost in 
every 151,931 passengers; and in the same 
period ending with 1838, only one life was lo-s 


are bound by oath, to secrecy as to their| Friends’, Josuns Lrerixco-t, jr., of the Northern 


movements. 








A letter from I. H. covering a pamphlet, 
out of 1,985,787, the safety of the passengert|has been received, which with several com- 


While the landlords persist in 
exacting rents from the starving tenantry,| 


|Liberties, Philadelphia, to Exizasern Waite of 
| Darby, Pennsylvania. 
——, On Fourth day, the 3d inst., at Mount 


their seems but little prospect of settlement|Holly, N J, according to the order of the Religious 
and peace in that distracted country. 

With the approach of winter weather, the 
cholera has very much decreased in the large| 
towns of England. 


Society of Friends, Witttam Procter, jr. of Philada., 
to Margaretta, daughter of Amos and Elizabeth S. 
| Bullock, of Mount Holly. 

Diev, On Second day evening, 10th inst., at his 
residence Little Creek, Delaware, Joun Cowaiut, in 
the 76th year of his age—for many years an Elder of 
Little Creek Particular Meeting. 

» On Seventh day evening, the !3th inst, Es-. 
Tuer Frsaer, of Philada, in the 61st year of he r age. 
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WILLIAM PENN AND THE LABADITES. | chemical combination in which it is required {anxiety to benefit themselves, entail on their 
William Penn, having had some serious con- |for the uses of the body, and that the phospho-|customers more or less suffering, _which Te- 
versation among the Labadites, at Wiewart, in|" acid should be also a prominent substance | quires the interference of the medical profes- 
Germany, one of the Pastors asked bim, * if}'" the chemical composition of our instruments|sion to set matters right again. For the ha- 
the Truth [as professed by Friends] rose not of thought and volition, the brain and nerves.;bitual use of alum at every meal, brings on 
first amung a poor, illiterate, and simple sort of | Such, however, is the just and harmonious ar-|constipation of the bowels, and constipation 
people?” “Yes,” answered William Penn,|rangement, that the food in most general use,|becomes a habit, notwithstanding the frequent 
“and it is our comfort that we owe it not to the Contains precisely what the body is constam|y | employ ment of aperient drugs. Indeed, I 
learning of this world.”” To which the Pastor| requiring for the supply of its waste. idoubt very much whether these latter do not 
returned, “Then let not the learning of this} Liebig gives the following as the ultimate | increase the evil, to mitigate which they are 
world be used to defend that which the Spirit|Composition of corn: jtaken. Hence, persons suffering from indi- 





of God has brought forth; for scholars now| Wheat. Rye. Oats. l gestion, cannot eat baker's bread, but are 
amongst you, will be apt to mix school learn-| Carbon . 46.1 46.2 50.7 lobliged to resort to the plan of having a supply 
ing ainongst your simpler and purer language, | Hydrogen ‘ 5.2 5.6 9.4 |brought in from some place in the country, 
and thereby obscure the brightness of your| Oxogen 43.4 442 36.7 |where they can have it made good, or to bake 
testimony.’’—Sewell’s History. | Nitrogen . e 2.4 2.3 4.0 {at home. I here are two kinds of bread made 
caaiminmida | Ashes . ; 2.9 1.7 2.2  (|and used in this and othercountries, whose re- 
(From the London Phonographic Magazine.) —_— —  —— [spective nutritive qualities I will now lay be- 
CORN AND BREAD. Total .- . 100. 100. 100. | fore my reader in the table following : 
Among the various gifts which man owes to} One of the most interesting discoveries of| Wht. Barley. Oate. Rye. Rice. 
the bounty of akind and beneficent Providence,}modern times is that of the Dutch chemist,| Starch — . . 73 67 59 61 85 
we shall scarcely find one more admirably|Mulder. It being the universalopinionamong| Albumenorgluten10 5 4 12 3 
adapted to his wants or to the constitution of|chemists that the nitrogenized elements of| Sugar . oo Osa 
his body, thancorn. ‘This is the seed of alvegetable food have a composition identical; Gum ce a's 2 4 oS eee 
natural family of plants, called by botanists, the; with that of the blood, and that bodies dissimi- Water,huskloss&c8 9 16 5& 5 
graminea, or the grasses; which are found in|lar in outward appearance and character, have, Se SS 
the greatest perfection in tropical climates, as|the very same chemical composition; his re- Total 100 90 90 93 94 


regards both their size and the development of 
their nutritive qualities. They attain great per- 
fection in all temperate climates, and are pro-| 
ductive even to a high degree of north latitude; 
furnishing to the inhabitants a staple article of 
food, and one that is, and has been from the 
earliest times, one of prime necessity to man. 
In this natural family are included a variety of| 
vegetable productions of various beauty and) 
utility; from the humble meadow grass, to the| 
tall and slender bamboo, which lifis its stately 
shaft sometimes as high as a hundred feet into 
the air. We have the different sorts of 
wheat, maize, rice, barley, oats, rye, millet;| 
and we must not forget that from a member of | 
this family, we derive an article, which has be-| 
come indispensable in our houses, and whose 
consumption is daily increasing—I mean su-| 

ar. | | | 

The cereal grains, and the farinaceous food 
procured from them, contain the fol owing! 
proximate principles, in round ior ena 





starch 73; vegetable albumen’ fibiin, mucus, 
gluten, raw gluten 10; sugar 5; gum 4; wa- 
ter 8: 100. 

The gluten may be obtained from flour by 
repeated washings in cold water, by which 
operation all the starch is removed, and the 
gluten left in the form of a spongy, stiff, te- 
nacious mass. It varies much in different 
samples of corn, and exists in far larger pro- 
portion in that grown in southern climates, 
where the grain is harder, of greater specific 
- gravity, and is consequently richer in nutritive 
qualities than that grown in the more tempe- 
rate regions. For this reason, the white, thin- 
skinned wheat is most liked in Italy, because it 
contains more gluten than the thick-skinned 
sorts of our country, and makes the best mac- 
caroni. Besides, this gluten, which is in the 
course of digestion and assimilation converted 
into the basis of a muscular fibre, we have a 
supporter of respiration in the starch, as well 
as an element of fat in the sugar present in 
corn. We find in the husk of the grain, or 
bran, a material which is used extensively in 
the human fabric, for the making and keeping 
up of the bony frame work: | allude to lime, 
a mineral combined with a peculiar acid, called 
the phosphoric. It ought to be a source of ad- 
miration to us that the lime should be found in 
a portion of our daily food in just that precise 


searches proved that when albumen, fibrin, and| These numbers are sufficiently correct to 
casein (the respective bases of skin, muscular|give a general view of the comparative nutri- 
flesh and cheese) are dissolved in a moderately |tive qualities of the grains in most frequent use. 


|strong solution of caustic potash, and the same|{ may remark, en passant, that barley, used jn 


exposed for some time to a high temperature | England for little besides malting and for feed- 
they are decomposed. ‘The addition of acetic) ing pigs, is the bread-corn of great numbers of 
acid to the solution causes in all three the|the peasantry of Wales, who also use a con- 
separation of a translucent, gelatinous precipi-|siderable quantity of oatmeal in the making of 
tate, which has exactly the same character and| unfermented cakes, which they bake on a plank 
composition, from which ever of the three sub-|or griddle, and stow away in a chest for future 
stances it has been prepared. consumption. Oatmeal is much in request 
The solid parts of the juices of plants, vege-|among the peasantry of Scotland, and forms 
table albumen and vegetable casein, and the|the staple food with many of the poor in remote 
insoluble gluten of wheaten flour, all yield the|districts, while rye constitutes the bread eaten 
very same product when treated with potash.|by most of the peasants in Germany and the 
and give the same precipitate, which is called| countries around it, 
proteine, from the Greek, signifying I stand} Butto return to bread itself—we may say 
first. The composition (quere, analysis) of| that of this, there are two hea:'s or classes: the 
these compounds is invaluable, and must be|fermented and the unfermented. In the pre- 
considered, says Liebig, as the starting point) paration of bread, the grand object is, to have 
and ground-work of all the tissues; the blood,/a loaf that shall be firm, yet spongy, and 
of its constituents, being compounds of this|equally pervaded with little cells made by the 
proteine, with variable proportions of inorganic| escape of carbonic ncid from the mass of dough, 
matter, as sulphur, phosphorus and some alka-|or as it is technically termed, a well-piled loaf. 
line salts. ‘That albumen (whether vegetable|This is done by putting a quantity of yeast in 
or animal matter signifies pothing) is the true|a large hole made for its reception in the midst 
base of the tissues of the body, as shown by|of a tub or pan of flour, and setting it in a warm 
the development of the chick from the egg.|place to rise. Water is added to the yeast to 
which is nothing but albumen with a little bi-| facilitate the extrication of the gas; and after 
lious matter of yellow fat, and as mall portion of! standing a certain time, the flour is made into 
iron. ‘The distinguished French chemist, Dene,|a paste with the yeast and water, and a little 
has succeeded in demonstrating the converti-|salt added to give flavour to the bread. The 
bility of these substances, by artificially giving| paste is then divided into loaves, which are 
to fibrin the solubility of albumen, and its coa-| placed in an oven previously heated and pre- 
gulability by heat, characteristics observable} pared for their reception, where they remain 
in the whites of eggs. In this identity of the|for two hours, after which they are removed 
animal and vegetable matters, we have a strik-|and set tocool. The remarkable chemical pro- 
ing instance of the simplicity which pervades|cesses which take place, are the entrance of a 
the works of the Creator, and a proof of the|eevtsia quantity of water into chemical combi- 
literal truth of the scripture saying that “ all/nation with the flour, and the conversion of a 
flesh is grass.” portion of the starch into gum and sugar. Al- 
I fear I have gone too deeply into this matter|cohol is at the same time formed by the yeast, 
for common people. I must now say something | causing the sugar of the flour to undergo fer- 
about this bread from which so many and va-| mentation, but it is dissipated in the oven. If 
rious animal matters are formed. In this happy| bread be weighed on coming from the oven, it 
England, bread is most commonly made from|is found to be 25 or 30 per cent. heavier than 
the flour of fine white wheat, deprived of its|the flour used in its preparation; this arises 
outer husk, or bran; and mixed too frequently|from the fixing of the water. 
with potatoes, alum and chalk, to give it white-| The unfermented bread is made by adding 





ness, and a bright white color and make it\to the flonr and water, substances that shall 
spongy. ‘This is a practice that prevails butigive out carbonic acid gas without subjecting 
too extensively among bakers, who, in their|the mass to fermentation. 


In the manufacture 
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of biscuits, and many of the kinds of light. 
pastry, this is effected by the addition of bi- 
carbonate of ammonia to the paste, or by using 
a baking powder composed of a mixture of 
muriate of ammonia and carbonate of soda; 
but the best of all breads is that made with the 
carbonic acid of soda set free by muriatic acid; 
it is made thus:—Take of flour, what quality 
you please, 3ibs., water one pint (imperial); 
bi-carbonate or carbonate of soda 3 drachms 
(weight); muriatic acid, commonly called spirit 
of salt, 4 drams (measure.) Mix the acid with 
the water, and mix the soda together with a 

small spoonfal of powdered white sugar inti- 
mately with the flour. This done, make the 
paste by mixing the water into the flour as 
rapidly as possible, and as soon as it is made, 
put it into a quick oven. It may be baked on 
a hot dresser or on a griddle, orin a Dutch 
oven; and it is best to place the dough on a tin 
bottom or disc, and let it 
placed above it. 
be made by opeerrang the p yee nS; 


rise into a mould 
Of course, any quantity may 
but 
1e second 
day, | find it more convenient to make a small 
batch atonce. In this bread. no d 
composition of the starch or 
lightfal flavor of the what is left in its full in- 
tegrity. From the above quantities of mate- 
rials we get about 37 pounds of bread, immea- 
surably superior in flavor and qu ality to common 
fermented bread, and not liable to the objection 
of fermenting on the 
indigestion 


as 


there 1s Ce 


gluten, and the de- 


stomach, or causing wind, 
une When not well 
mixed the soda is found to have left a few yel- 
low stains here and there in the loaf, which are 
certainly unsightly, but not unwholesome, and 
which may be prevented from showing ret 
selves by a more careful manipulation, A well 
inade loaf prepared after this manner, exhibits 
a regularly stratified appearance, the 
left by the extrication of the gas, rising 
regular vertical strata from the bottom. Persons 
who have once tasted of this kind of bread are 
ever afterwards loth to return to the old fer- 
mented sort, and if they bave suffered from in- 
digestion from eating that, they find themselves 
able to enjoy once again the luxury of that 
most palata ble of all food—pure wheaten bread. 
The reason why captain’s biscuits agree so 
well with weak stomachs is, that they are made 
with unfermented flour. This sort of piped, 
though apt to become dry and hard if kept)| 
longer than three days, yet remains perfect ily 
sweet for a very long time, and may be made 
fresh again by wrapping the loaf in a wet cloth 
for an hour, or by dipping it in cold water for 
a minute or two, and then putting it in the oven 
for an hour—it comes out quite a new loaf. 
A.S. 


or 


asiness. 


He 
cells 


into 


—»——— 


WORTH OF THE PRESENT. 


A just view of life would lead us to recog- 
nise the present as the sole possession of time 
with which we are practically and specially 


concerned. is 
one of the wisest of all possible injunctions. 
The past ought doubtless to be contemplated 
for the significant experience it will yield us; 
the historical glories and castrophes of the 
olden time, with whatsoever interest and warn- 
ing they may have, need to be effectually stu- 
died by the living, inasmuch as they afford in- 


structtions for theirown life-voyage ofdiscovery, 


“Work while it is called to day” i 


The future, too which forever ome brilliant-| 


ly, if often delusively, before us, has a peren- 
nial and inevitable charm for the imagination ; 
and as aland of perpetual promise, is linked 


‘and work manfully towards thy ends. 
life be profitable to thee; so shall it be as a! 
\stream of welcome tendency, bearing thee| 
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intimately with our sympathies and hopes. | bravely onwards to serener satisfaction—to 
The past and future have a historical and quiet and sufficing joys —Eachange. 


prophetic connection with the present, and there- 


fore can never be severed from the regards and 
considerations of men. 


The hour that now is, is 
the element wherein we are ordained to 


and out of it have to unfold the 
possilities of our destination, It is 
point which visibly connects us with 
boundless contingencies of universal being. 
a We build our fate out ofthe rough materials 
which every day hurls confusedly around us. 
From a rude unsh: apen mass of cz apabil ity, it is 
our appointed task to rear the temp le of a 
manifold and worthy life. Thus the present, 
thoughifully as earnest and 
awful as indeed eternity 
a visible revelation 
of the infinite continuity, disclosed to us under 
finite limitations ; a divergent ray of duration, 
under an aspect of mortal circumstance. Not 
lighdy should a man esteem this fleeting phe- 
nomenon Called to-d: ay. 


live, 
we 
the 
the 


considers d, is 
eternity. If it 


in the vesture of an hour— 


is 


Under the lowest con- 
sideration, it is the outcome of all preceding 
general ions and witl 


its che ‘quere d 
shine and 


sulle 
loom, it is ours even now to work 
in with faithfulness and courage. Gird 


well 
thy heart with integrity and strong endeavour, 
and put the stam, 


an everlasting emphasis 
thou canst find to do; 
and effort of a man is charged 
ing force whose vitality is never 
quenched, but visibly or imperceptibly circu- 
lates lor evermore. 
It is only by a constant faith in the sacred- 


ness of the present that life can be eff ctually 
ennobled. 


of 
upon whatsoever date 
for every act 


with an abid 


Let us understand the pre-eminent 
worth of the living time, and learn to solemn- 
ise our lives by large and universal] aims, that 
shall embody the sublime suggestions which the 
future prefigures to our belief,in noble and com 
manding deeds and institutions, such as may be 


left without an apology or regret, to take their 


place hereafter among the memorials of the 
past. lf men vere take life earnestly, it would 
never appear mea Could they sincerely be- 
lieve themselves See le to the universe 
for the fit enployment of their powers, 
that the whole creation is wronged by 
baseness or craven fear, and that it is blest and 

benefited to the like extent by every stroke of 
rectitude, by every breath of love, they would 
deem their aciivity of some account, and re- 
gard the transient common moments as conse- 
crated time. He who cannot with a proud re- 
lance on its sufficiency, accept the duty which 
the day brings to him, and throw some grace 
of truthfulness over the meanest occupation he 
may have, will never be qualified to perform 
successfully any greater or more honorable 
work. And never to any man shall time, un- 
der any of its remoter aspects, disclose its truly 
grand and complete significance, unless a 
sense of its present significance has been in 
him already cons ciously developed. Whoever 
would faithfully fulfil the measure of his des- 
tiny, let him dwell in the hour that now is, in 
the earnest experience of every day. Here let 
him cherish loftyand noble thous ghts, and dare 


and 


to perfo rm great and magnanimous actions, | 


[f this hour suffice him not for all the purposes| 


of manly and earnest living there is small {1 


likelihood that any hour will suit him better. | 


Postpone not thy life. Stand where thou art;| 


But the present alone | 
is the available field and work-shop of our ac-| 
; tual performances. 


im-\-p 


any) 


So shall} 


——— ee 


WONDERS AND MURMURS. 
BY 8. C. HALL. 


Strange that the Wind should be so free, 
lo play with a flower, or tear a tree, 


|To range or ramble where’er it will, 


And, as it lists, to be fierce or still; ~ 
Above and around, to breathe of life, 

Or to mingle the earth and sky in strife 
Gently to whisper, with morning light, 

Yet to growl like a fetter’d fiend at night; 
Or to love, and cherish, and bless to-day, 
W hat to-morrow ruthlessly rends away! 


Strange that the Sun should call into birth 

All the fairest flowers and fruits of earth, 

rhen bid them perish, and see them de, 

While they cheer the soul and gladden the eye. 
At morn, its child is the pride of spring— 

At night, a shrivell’d and loathsome thing. 


To-day, there is hope and life in its breath— 
l'o-morrow it shrinks to a useless death. 
Strange doth it seem, that the sun should joy 


lo give life alone, that it may destroy ! 


Strange that the Ocean should come and go, 
With its daily and nightly ebb and fow— 
lo bear on its placid breast at morn, 

"he bark that, ere night will be tempest torn : 
Or cherish itall the way it must roam, 

lo leave it a wreck within sight of home; 
To smile, as the mariner’s toils are o’er, 
(hen wash the dead to his cottage door ; 
And gently ripple along the strand, 


‘To watch the widow behold him land! 


But, stranger than all, that man should die 


When his plans are formed ; and his hopes are high: 
He walks forth a lord of the earth to-day, 

And the morrow beholds him a part of its clay ; 
He is born in sorrow and cradled in pain, 
And from youth to age— it is labor in vain; 
And al] that seventy years can show, 

Is, that wealth is trouble, and wisdom woe ; 
That he travels a path of care and strife, 


Wko drinks of the poison’d cup of life. 


Alas! if we murmur at things like these, 

That reflection tells us are wise decrees ; 
That the wind is not ever a gentle breath— 
J hat the sun is often the bearer of death— 
“That the ocean wave is not always still— 
And that life is checquered with good and ill, 
If we know ’tis well such change should be 
What do we learn from the things we see ?— 
That an erring and sinful child of dust 


Should not wonder nor murmur—but nore and Trust 


oo 


SUNNEL BY MILTON—ON HIS BLINDNESs. 


When I consider how my light is spent, 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodg’d with me useless, tho’ my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker and present 
My true account, lest he returning, chide, 
Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 
I fondly ask: but, Patience to prevent 
Phat murmur, soon replies—«: God doth not need 
Either man’s works, or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er Jand and ocean without rest; 
They also serve, who only stand and wait. 











‘disease or by the sword; and expended twenty| 
million poundssterling. Toussaint had fought 
against them asa French General of the Re- 
The history of this country, fromthe Spanish public which had abolished slavery. The} 
invasion to the reign of Petion, isthe recital| English Government finding it impossible to! 
of horrors and of slaughter without parallel in sapport the French colonists, and the institu- 
degree and extent, within so confined an area tion of slavery, abandoned both as regards 
as this speck of the earth affords. First, Hayti, and contented itself by annoying the 
2,000,000 of aborigines, peculiarly gentle, inof- French Republic, by instigating ‘Toussaint to! 
fensive and happy in their native state, were! proclaim the independence of Hayti. When| 
by fire, slaughter, and slavery, extirpated in a/‘Toussaint had been gained, the commanders of 
period almost incredibly short—aggravated by|/each post withdrew their forces to one in the 
atrocities for which the earth might well have north, and then capitulated on its being invest- 
opened then, instead of later, and swallowed ed by Toussaint, on what were called honora- 
up the perpetrators. Then commenced Afri- ble terms. The English troops embarked, 
can slavery early in the sixteenth century.— and the colonial forces receiving six months 
Ferdinand sent fifty stout African slaves to pay in advance from the English commander, 
work the gold mines; the native slaves re-| became a portion of the army of ‘Toussaint, 
maining being already inadequate to the labor.'who then only waited a favorable moment, in 
It was also a suggestion of the truly humane 'relation to the French Republic, to assist the 
sishop Las Casas, who felt so deeply the suf-|independence of Hayti. 
ferings of the aborigines, to spare the remnant) ‘Thus Spanish kingceraft and priestcraft sa- 
forthe future by substituting the aborigines of crificed 2,000,000 aborigines, and instituted 
Africa. What an extraordinary instance of African slavery. French kingeraftand priest- 
uian’s limited perceptions of duty and of jus-|craft increased the victims to slavery, until the 
tice. number of illegitimate offspring of the tyrant 
Then—France, also priest and king-ridden, and the slave became adequate to the assertion 
entered on the isle as a competitor in cruelty|and maintenance of their rights; terrific con 
and oppression, and during the first century flicts raged between the three classes, and at 
her colonists became rapidly rich, luxurious, last the representatives of absolutism were ex- 
and arrogant, having an unlimited supply of tinguished. English kingcraft and priestcraft 
slaves, who were worked with unsparing seve-|came into the same little field of incessant car- 
rity. During the same time sprung up the nage, and left on its soil, in the vain support of 
mulatto class, in future to be in constant anta jabsolutism and slavery, 23,000 bodies, and 
gonism, either to the tyrants, or else to the| £20,000,000 sterling of money. Whatacom- 
slaves—latterly, and when slavery ceases, to|ment on the divine right of kings, as well as 
the white men or else to the blacks. If the\on the folly of the people in permitting itself to 
muiattoes became partisans of the whites, they;be used up fora privileged class. Whata 
were the enemies of the blacks, and vice versa.|disgrace to our nation was the part played 
They distinguished themselves after 1790, du-| here, for which the only set-off on the side of 
ring the French Republic, as the champions of |liberty, is an address of the Anti-Slavery So- 
the rights of men, and were generally loyal to’ ciety. 
the Republic, and in a good degree to the; As soon as the English had left the isle to 
cause of liberty ; they were therefore in inces-|Toussaint, with great munitions of war, the 
sant conflict with their paternal relatives, the latter was thwarted in his scheme by Rigaud, 
French white colonists, and often cut up by a mulatto general, devoted to the French Re- 
the blacks also, when their distrust of them/public, a noble, brave man, beloved by his 
had been excited. caste, and by the blacks in the south; this pro- 
In 1794, the French Republic, to its honor, longed the horrors of war, but Rigaud and the 
abolished slavery; but the French white colo- Republic went to the wall crushed by the vic- 
nists in Hayti, defied the Republic, and retain-|torious Toussaint. He accomplished the in- 
ed the blacks in slavery, renounced theircoun- dependence of Hayti. Napoleon seems to 


HAYTI. 


Extract from Frederick Tuckett’s Journal, | 
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; 
had become a habit, and almost an appetite. 
Boyer’s great fault is, that he neglected entire- 
ly the education of the masses of the people, 
that is, of the blacks; bat for this, they might 
now have been an intelligent, enlightened and 
moderate Republic, exhibiting to the world in 
their character, the advantages of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. 

I have devoted this sheet to the history of 
Hayti, getting my information from its histo- 
rian, Madiou, because these prior events are 
the key to the present position parties. — 
When the blacks are in power, as_ before 
Boyer, their government is military and abso- 
lute ; some of the mulattoes become republican 
in sentiment, but the richer and trading inte- 
rest, to gain the administration of affairs, wou!d 
sink the independence of Hayti, and be subject 
to the French Government. When the mu- 
lattoes have the administration, they hold it 
like a privileged class; the more ignorant the 
blacks remain, the more lasting the tenure, at 
least, so they have probably thought, forgetting 
the many examples of the terrific outbreaks of 
ignorant and oppressed men. ‘Thus it hap- 
pens that the blacks distrust the mulattoes as 
favoring the French interest, and they distrust 
the principles of liberal government, as being 
a thing advocated by mulattoes out of power. 
They have themselves no experience in any 
other mode of government than thut of military 
power, by which they have obtained a freedom 
which has grown in blood. Further they 
know, from sad experience, what the Christian 
morality of the Spanish, French and English 
Governments are capable of perpetrating.— 
Hence the difficulty of producing any change. 
The mulatto and the European they distrust. 
Further, they know well that English con- 
sumption and English capital, is the main stay 
of Spanish, Brazilian, and American slavery— 
also, that the liberty of the emancipated in our 
colonies is imperfect and insecure. 

Boyer, himself a mulatto, at length was de- 
posed by the mulatto party of liberal principles. 
They set up another mulatto chief, Riviere, 
who proclaimed a new and excellent constita- 
tion, which provided the election of a President 
for a term of four years only, ineligible for re- 
election within four years after the first'term of 
office. His salary to be 24,000 Haytian dol- 
lars; not tocommand the forces in person ; 
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try, and invited the British Government to re- 
ceive and protect them and their isle as its 
subjects and territory. ‘lhe invitation of these 
traitors to their country, was cordially respond- 
ed to by George IIL. and his minister Pit.— 
A large military and naval force was appropri- 
ated to the base object of supporting rebellion 
and slavery. For about five years, from 1793 
to 1798, unceasing war raged on the west 
coast of this island, from Jacmel to Cape Hai- 
tlan, between the French aristocrats, supported 
by English arms, and the republican mulattoes 
in the south under Rigaud, or the blacks in 
the north and centre under Touissaint l’Ouver- 
ture. The blacks endured hunger and naked- 
ness, unarmed would throw themselves on the 
artillery, and holding the balls of the loading 
cannon, invite their comrades to come on fear- 
lessly, whilst the mangled arms of the fore- 
most were scattered the next moment by the 
fire of the guns. The influence of Toussaint 
never failed either to lead them to victory, or 
to restrain them from pillage and cruelty.— 
Freedom triumphed. Towards the end of 1798, 
the English commander evacuated the island, 
having sacrificed, to institute slavery, ehe lives 
of 23,000 men of his own forces, who died by 


have hated him intensely for his greatness, but) without special appointment of the National 
Napoleon failed to subdue the blacks, After} Assembly—not to have any special body 
Toussaint’s untimely end, there succeeded to|guard. lt decreed that the army should be re- 
him Dessaline and Christophe, black chiefs ;) duced, and that its numbers and pay must be 
the former called himself an emperor, the lat-|determined from year to year by vote of the 
itera king. There was no peace for Hayti in}National Assembly. Liberty of the press, of 
‘their time, Violence abounded; but Chris-| petition and assembly, seemed in short entire 
‘tophe, though brutalized to absolutism, was a|civil and religious liberty. Riviere had hard- 


‘benefactor to his country by the efforts which 
he made for the instruction of the Haytians. 
When Petion became President, the whole is- 
land came into adhesion under his government 
—his administration of affairs appears to have 
been better than any previous or subsequent, 
but unhappily for the country his death soon 


ly sworn to maintain the constitution.when some 
military officers, whose craft was thus endan- 
gered, excited the disaffection of the army, who 
pronounced loudly and violently against the 
new constitution, prevented its proclamation, 
and sustained Riviere in authority on the old 
principle of absolutism, The liberals were per- 









secuted, some killed, some fled—the author of 
the new constitution, which had been voted 
clause by clause by the representatives and se- 
predecessors and his successors, as a military | nate, fled to Martinique. The French govern- 
lor absolute chief. He exercised absolutism) ment made him Attorney General, or gave him 
‘with moderation, and his long reign being|some important appointment! thus increasing 
‘peaceful, was so far beneficial, that it was the the distrust of the blacks towards the liberal 
first lasting interval of the cessation of human! mulattoes. Several chiefs followed Riviere in 
slaughter, so that it is reasonable to suppose, office in quick succession. On the 14th of No- 
‘that the people are a little weaned from the, vember, 1846, Riche, a black of hideous visage, 
‘practice of settling quarrels by anappeal to arms,}one of whose eyes had been knocked out by 
as well as from the shedding of blood, which his sovereign, Christophe, under circumstances 
‘ 


terminated it. His successor, Boyer, also a 
mulatto, then had a long reign, nominally as 
President of a Republic, actually like his black 
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which, in that instance, were honorable to the| P's _GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR) WANTED —An active, trustworthy person, as a 
latter, became President, proclaiming a new BOY s.— This Institution is situated in East Brad- | travelling Bookseller, for the disposal of Friends’ 
constitution, very different to that of 1843. It Ddenit dans enath eae a rm = Marae and other useful publications. Enquire of Wm. 
. . ° 4 uv Tis r ; ; 4 ‘ th 2 *hi - 
makes Riche and his successors presidents for leading to Kennet Square "The proach of inetroction |ph a sfatederctan Tie 
. ° ° ‘ ° ta, ’ uy. 
their a gph roe ee Haytian dollars embraces an English and mathmatical education. The | Bvberry. 10th mo. Ist, 1849.— t 
annually; the command of ,the forces in per-|School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating |————————— aoa = aaa ia 
son, with the right to determine their number’ the different branches of Science. The location of the eases BOOKs, AT VERY REDUCED 
and pay ; makes some provisions for the main-, School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour-| 1 fol 7ES!— a ae — = ptt 
fas *h ; hood remarkably salubrious, aud bes been much admired | oliowing very valuable and interesting works, 0 ers 
tenance of a State Church ; for a farce of elec- by travellers for ite beautiful and picturesque scenery, |'0°™ &t the ven Low price of ‘Ten Doilars, viz : Life 
i bolishes all municipal institutions which) ¢ : F - om ¥ lof William Allen, 2 vols. 8¥0 ; Memoirs of Maria Fox; 
tions, a rsh P : [he summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th . Tae ait a Vian oii F Ms 
the constitution of 1843 had appointed; and) month next, continuing 22 weeks. Terms $70 per | arclay’s Letters; Life of I’. Fowell Buxton; Marsh's 


leaves nothing but a shadow of civil and reli-| session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office | He of George Fox; Memorials of Rebecca Jones; and 


gious liberiy.—London Friend. address West Chester. References, Benj»min Prie. ,| letter of Sarah Lynes Grab. . = Dranaenadienten ese 
|East Bradford, Samuel Caley, 8. E. corner of Ninth | *barge to any one remitting Ter Dollars by mail, post 
ee land Wood. LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. |P#id- HENRY LONGSTRETH, 


THE BITE OF A RATTLESNAKE, | 10th mo. 6. 4m. Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St 

On reading your paper yesterday morning, ¢ ON DON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR |_9th ae meniaes —_— - 
aloud, as I finished your useful paragraph) YOUNG ’MEN AND BOYS.—Tbis Institution | yi enda aud. the Subscriber respecttutly informs his 
upon the bite of the rattlesnake, | was Inte r-/ will commence its Winter Session on the 5th of Eleventh | friends and the pubbe that he has opened his a 
rupted by my nurse, who said that her son had| month next. The course of instruction will be exten- vee ean at No. 49 north Soa Seed second ond 
been bitten by a rattelsnake, and cured. I asked sive and thorough Terms for Boarding. Washing, &c.| "0 “8 a eee eee 
: ? for Five months, (or Twenty weeks,) Fifty Dollars. For|*"ticle of Brass Clocks, be would invite his friends to 
immediately, how? She told me the follow-)'° ; ss (ea) end exe 

references and further particulars, adnress the Principal, — ® 





ing. s ; ‘ _ |London Grove P. O., Chester (o., Pa. | Watche-, Clocks and Jewellery carfully repared and 
“Her son had been a soldier in Nachi-| 91h mo. 15—4t. BENJAMIN SWAYNE. | 2rranted, by EDWIN PINE, 

toches. One day in walking, he was bitten by| WHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL PUR No. Mg north Fourth street, second - a _— 

a rattlesnake. Immediately he felt pain in his BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road,|°" + naa eee wee 


leg above the ankle. Being in the habit of | abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The summer 5 Naaaeariie ee ne ae 
: i - term will commence on the 2ist of 5th mo., 1849 ee Cee ee Se ee 
chewing. apeane,, 1 20; iment he withdren | The course of instruction will embrace the sal branches | Kimber & Dickinson, is this day dissolved by mutual 
the masticated weed from his mouth and ap-| ' : > neliah : , : - a iconsent. ‘The business of the late firm will be settled 
; ; : lofa practical English education. For particulars inquire | — (s , : : 
plied it to the bite. It had already swollen as| o¢ iyo Principal, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, orof G. M.|"Y either of the undersigned, »t No. 19 North Fourth st, 
largeas a plum. It still kept on enlarging, JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL ‘TOWN. | . B. KIMBER, Je. 
running up the leg, until it became as large as|SEND, Baltimore, or M.S FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 7th mo. 12th, 1849. MAHLON H. DICKINSON, 


a teacup. He kept following it up with his! U NIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
tobacco, tearing up leaf after leaf, and moist-| GIkLS.— This Institution is handsomely situated in 
ening it with saliva. The poison seemed to Unionville, Chester County, Psnnsylvania, nine miles | 


. . oa oe . - |southwestof West Chester. ‘The course of instruction 
oc > ° . 
keep in his leg, occasioning much Pain; 10) embraces all the usual branches of a liberal English | 


ness at the old stand of Kimber & Dickinson. 
. : . a ER, Jr., 
about two hours the swelling decreased,| ejucation, together with the French Language and| E. KIMBER, Jr 


. : 28. THOS. CARPENTER. 
and on removing the tobacco from the SpOt| Drawing. The school will commence on ‘he first | J 8-tf (HOS. CARPENTE 


CO-PARTNERSHIP.—1 he Subscribers have this 
day formed a co-partnership under the firm ot Kimber 
& Carpenter, and will continue the Hat and Cap busi- 


where the poison had stuck, he saw a small | Second-day in the Ninth month of each year, and con-| ey, eneieaoee Sa hyd eran = aaa 
. : hye : ; : ‘ se side. t this establish- 
green spot. He took out his penknife and cut) !inue in session forty-four weeks. | a a ane = a side ae = a 
cate piece as big as a quarter dollar. After| Terms, one hundred dollars per session, one half}/ment may be procure eee Te 


, | payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the lices of all favors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
that, except a little soreness for a day or tWO,| close |various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 


he never felt any inconvenience.” For further particulars, enquiry may be made of candy and confections in general. 

Thus we see that even asimpler remedy | Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, and Thos. J. Hus.| [@~ Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
than large draughts of rum, or suction by syr-| bands, Philadelphia, or the subscriber, at the school. we of : above articles. 
inges, may be effected. We know that Tobac-| CHARLES BUFPINGTON, Principal. pole 


. . | REBECCA W. MOORE, J iy A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
co is most powerful. A green leaf moistened| ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, $ Peachers. IML. the attention of Friends to her assortment of 


and laid on the stomach, will immediately give spinaeielerseteorkeraaeeeterenrectee—ntemrrecs Glass and Queensware, comprising « variety of 


pain and retchings in the part applied. It is ee GOODs! PLAIN GUODS "—Constantly on | patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
of common use among the negroes. Let the) hand, a complete assortment of Plain Goods for 
S r | 


Friends, which will be sold at the lowest market prices Vea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
. . . . 4 C ° > = : ; > > i . 

Tobacco chewers rejoice that their idol has| Neat Mousselines, all wool, and cotton and wool, |" Re meseiieen aA wee eo a se a ae 
this redeeming quality. Alpacas, Lustres, Bombazines and Cashmeres. Ce ee ee ee 


; 7 . the city. 5th ma, 5th. 
Nurse says that it was a rattlesnakes, for her! French. German and English Merinos. i" n ails ER ; 
son killed it, and has now the skin in his pos-| “PLAIN SHAWLS” in great variety. ca ‘Cheats tend Teel re ‘~~ 
Wide black Silks. Best Kid Gloves of choice shades, |@7 - 5- W- corner of Chestnut an welith Street, “ 








session.— Exchange. Woollen, silk and cotton Hosiery and Gloves. trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
eee Book Muslins and Hikfs. Blond, Gauze, Lisse, &c. |St°"s 00 I'welfth street x One of this concern having 
HEAVY FINE, FURNISHING GOODS.—Blankets and Quilts | been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 


Pillow Linens. gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country. 
Philadelphia, 4mo 1 


The law in Connecticut against selling spir-| Sheetings in all widths. 


. . . a, : Damask Table Linens, cloths and napkins. 
itous liquors imposes a fine of $10 forthe first Towellings, Diapers, Shirting and Sheeting Muslins. 


offence, $20 for the second, and so double for} 41 Wool and domet Flannels in every quality ) |NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
every offence of which a man shall be convict | Irish Linens, of Richardson’s and other makes | [ ) WHEAT, DRIED FRUII, HAMS, DRIED 
ed. A man has forty-five cases pending JOHNS & PAYNE, BEEP, &c. &c., to be nad of : 

against him, the last of which, if found guilty,|sep 8-tf N. E. corner of Arch ath st. 4dn CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 





. . aS aoe - aiineil = - J Ss 
subjects him to a penalty of $1 eee ADAMS, No. 79 Arch St., between <4} 5th mo. 8th, ly No. 35 N. 5th St near Arch 


360.—Herald. jand Third, north side, Philadelphia, invites the \ HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assotr- 
special attention of Frienns to lis exiensive variety of ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
new use, constantly on band and for sale by 





RIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.— We FALL AND WINTER DBY GOODS, CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 

have just engraved a new lot of Marriage Certifi many of which have been ordered particularly to suithis|4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch 
cates adapted to marriagesby Friends’ ceremony, either PLAIN TRADE. PDPAPER HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 
before the Meeting or at private houses, on the best} French Merinos, Cashmeres. and Merino finish Para- l fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 


English parchment and copper plate engravings. Price | mettas, in choice and select colors. Printed goods of all 
$2.00, W. D. PARRISH & CO. kinds. varied assor:ment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
9th mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St. Philadelphia. Very sheer double Tarlton, Dressed Book Muslin and/te1us of fine Satin Papers. both French and American ; 
Et ~ |Hdkfs., Crape Lisse, Gauze, Blond, &c. &e. also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
CHER WANTED —In a Boys’ School, at} Puain~ Suawzs, of all the desirable kinds, both long| Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
Woalstown, N. J. The common branches of an|and square. Fire Board !atterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 


their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 











English education, Mathematics, &c., are taught. The} Srarie Goons, generally. riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
pupils enter by the quarter, and the school will be wor-| LINEN FURNISHING GOODS, wholesale or retail. 

thy the attention of good Teachers. Address or apply | A full supply of the best Flax fabrics, and at un-| (7 Houses neatly papered in the City or Connty by 
personally, to “ Trustees of Bacon School, Woodstown, | usually low prices. experienced workmen, whese work will be warranted. 
WN. J..” prior to 10th mo. 10th. P, S. The assortment is too large to enumerate. WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 


tb mo. 20th. —4t 9th mo. 15. 3d mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 





